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The Re-establishment of Christian 
Peace* 
BENEDICT XV, 
BY DIVINE PROVIDENCE POPE, 


To the Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops, Bishops and 


Ordinaries in Peace and Communion with the Holy 
See. 


Venerable Brethren, Health Apostolic Benediction: 


EACE, the beautiful gift of God, the name of which, 

as St. Augustine says, is the sweetest word to our 
hearing and the best and most desirable possession’ ; peace, 
which was for more than four years implored by the ar- 
dent wishes of all good peoples, by the prayers of pious 
souls and the tears of mothers, begins at last to shine 
upon the nations. At this We are indeed the happiest of 
all, and heartily do We rejoice. But this joy of Our 
paternal heart is disturbed by many bitter anxieties, for 
if in most places peace is in some sort established and 
treaties signed, the germs of former enmities remain; 
and you well know, Venerable Brethren, that there can 
be no stable peace or lasting treaties, though made after 
long and difficult negotiations and duly signed, unless 
there be a return of mutual charity to appease hate and 
banish enmity. This, then, Venerable Brethren, is the 
anxious and dangerous question upon which We wish 
to dwell and to put forward recommendations to be 
brought home to your people. 

For Ourselves, never since, by the hidden designs of 
God, We were raised to this Chair have We ceased to do 
everything in Our power from the very beginning of the 
war that all the nations of the world might resume cor- 
dial relations as soon as possible. To that end We never 
ceased to pray, to repeat exhortations, to propose ways 
of arrangement, to try every means, in fact, to open by 
Divine aid, a path to a just, honorable and lasting peace; 
and at the same time We exercised all Our paternal 


*Translation from the London “Tablet.” 
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care to alleviate everywhere that terrible load of sorrow 
and disaster of every sort by which the immense tragedy 
was accompanied. 

And now, just as from the beginning of Our troubled 
Pontificate the charity of Jesus Christ led Us to work 
both for the return of peace and to alleviate the horrors 
of the war, so now that comparative peace has been con- 
cluded, this same charity urges Us to exhort all the chil- 
dren of the Church, and all mankind, to clear their hearts 
of bitterness, and give place to mutual love and concord. 


FORGIVENESS AND RECONCILIATION. 


There is no need from Us of long proof to show that 
society would incur the risk of great loss ii, while peace is 
signed, latent hostility and enmity were to continue among 
the nations. There is no need to mention the loss of all 
that maintains and fosters civil life, such as commerce 
and industry, art and literature, which flourish only when 
the nations are at peace. But what is even more im- 
portant, grave harm would accrue to the form and es- 
sence of the Christian life, which consists essentially in 
charity and the preaching of which is called the Gospel of 
peace.” 

You know well, and We have frequently reminded you 
of it, nothing was so often and so carefully inculcated 
on His disciples by Jesus Christ as this precept of mutual 
charity as the one which contains all others. Christ 
called it the new commandment, His very own, and de- 
sired that it should be the sign of Christians by which 
they might be distinguished from all others; and on the 
eve of His death it was His last testament to His dis- 
ciples to love one another and thus try to imitate the in- 
effable unity of the three Divine Persons in the Trinity. 
“That they may be one as we also are one . . . that 
they may be made perfect in one.’ 

The Apostles, following in the steps of the Divine Mas- 
ter, and conforming to His word and commands, were 
unceasing in their exhortation to the Faithful: “Before 
all things have a constant mutual charity among your- 
selves”.* “But above all these things have charity which 
is the bond of perfection.”* “Dearly beloved, let us love 
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one another for charity is God.”* Our brethren of the 
first Christian ages faithfully observed these commands 
of Jesus Christ and the Apostles. They belonged to dif- 
ferent and rival nations; yet they willingly forgot their 
causes of quarrel and lived in perfect concord, and such 
a union of hearts was in striking contrast with the deadly 
enmities by which human society was then consumed. 

What has already been said in favor of charity holds 
good for the inculcation of the pardoning of injuries 
which is no less solemnly commanded by the Lord: “But 
I say to you, love your enemies; do good to them that 
hate you; pray for those that persecute you and calum- 
niate you, that you may be the children of your Father 
who is in Heaven, who maketh His sun to rise upon the 
good and the bad.’”? Hence that terribly severe warn- 
ing of the Apostle St. John: “Whosoever hateth his 
brother is a murderer. And you know that no murderer 
hath eternal life abiding in himself.”* 

Our Lord Jesus Christ, in teaching us how to pray 
to God, makes us say that we wish for pardon as we for- 
give others: “Forgive us our trespasses as we for- 
give them that trespass against us.”® And if the ob- 
servance of this law is sometimes hard and difficult, we 
have not only the timely assistance of the grace of Our 
Divine Redeemer, but also His example to help us to 
overcome the difficulty. For as He hung on the Cross 
He thus excused before His Father those who so un- 
justly and wickedly tortured Him: “Father forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.”2° We then, 
who should be the first to imitate the pity and loving 
kindness of Jesus Christ, whose Vicar, without any merit 
of Our own, We are; with all Our heart, and follow- 
ing His example, We forgive all Our enemies who know- 
ingly or unknowingly have heaped and are still heaping 
on Our person and Our work every sort of vituperation, 
and We embrace all in Our charity and benevolence and 
neglect no opportunity to do them all the good in Our 
power. That is indeed what Christians worthy of the 


1 Civitate Dei. 1. xix, c. m1. 2 Eph. vi, 15. 
3 John xvii, 21-23. 4 1 Peter iv, 8 
5 Col. iii, 14. 8 1 John iv, 7. 
™Matt. v, 44-55. 8; John iii, 15. ®Matt. vi, 12. 
MLuke xxiii, 34. Acts x, 38, 
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name ought to do towards those who during the war have 
done them wrong. 


Tue Duty or CuHariry. 


Christian charity ought not to be content with not hat- 
ing our enemies and loving them as brothers: it also de- 
mands that we treat them with kindness, following the 
rule of the Divine Master who “went about doing good 
and healing all that were oppressed by the devil,” and 
finished His mortal life, the course of which was marked 
by good deeds, by shedding His blood for them. So 
said St. John: “In this we have known the charity of 
God, because He hath laid down His life for us, and we 
ought to lay down our lives for the brethren. He that 
hath the substance of this world and shall see his brother 
in need and shall shut up his bowels from him: how 
doth the charity of God zbide in him? My little chil- 
dren, let us love not in word nor by tongue, but in deed 
and in truth.’”’?? 

Never indeed was there a time when we should “stretch 
the bounds of charity” more than in these days of uni- 
versal ‘suffering and sorrow; never perhaps as today 
has humanity so needed that universal beneficence which 
springs from the love of others, and is full of sacrifice 
and zeal. For if we look around. where the fury of the 
war has been let loose we see immense regions utterly 
desolate, uncultivated and abandoned; multitudes reduced 
to want of food, clothing and shelter; innumerable 
widows and orphans reft of everything, and an incredible 
number of enfeebled beings, particularly children and 
young people, who carry on their bodies the ravages of 
this atrocious war. 

‘When one regards all these miseries by which the hu- 
man race is stricken one inevitably thinks of the traveler 
in the Gospel** who,- going down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho, fell among thieves, who robbed him, and covered 
him with wounds and left him half dead. The two cases 
are very similar; and as to the traveler there came-the 
good ‘Samaritan, full of compassion, who bound up his 
wounds, pouring in oil and wine, took him to an inn, and 
undertook all care for him, so too is it necessary that 
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Jesus, of whom the Samaritan was the fgure,. shoul 
lay His hands upon the wounds of society. 

This work, this duty the Church claims as her own.as 
heir and guardian of the spirit of Jesus Christ—the 
Church whose entire existence is a marvelously varied 
tissue of all kinds of good deeds, the Church, “that real 
mother of Christians in the full sense of the word, who 
has such tenderness of love and charity for one’s neigh- 
bors that she can offer the best remedies for the different 
evils which afflict souls on account of their sins.” That 
is why she “treats and teaches children with tenderness, 
young people with firmness, old people with great calm, 
taking account not only of the age but also the condition 
of soul of each.”** It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the effect of this many-sided Christian beneficence in 
softening the heart and thus facilitating the return of 
tranquillity to the nations. 

Therefore, Venerable Brethren, We pray you and ex- 
hort you in the mercy and charity of Jesus Christ, 
strive with all zeal and diligence not only to urge the 
Faithful entrusted to your care to abandon hatred and to 
pardon offences ; but, and what is more immediately prac- 
tical, to promote all those works of Christian benevolence 
which bring aid to the needy, comfort to the afflicted and 
protection to the weak, and to give opportune and ap- 
propriate assistance of every kind to all who have suf- 
fered from the war. It is Our especial wish. that you 
should exhort your priests, as the ministers of peace, 
to be assiduous in urging this love of one’s neighbor and 
even of enemies which is the essence of the Christian 
life, and by “being all things to all men’’® and giving 
an example to others, wage war everywhere on enmity 
and hatred, thus doing a thing most agreeable to the lov- 
ing Heart of Jesus and to him who, however unworthy, 
holds His place on earth. In this connection Catholic 
writers and journalists should be invited to clothe them- 
selves “as elect of God, holy and beloved, with pity and 


12; John iii, 16-18. Luke x, 30 et seq. 
MAugustin de moribus Ecc. Cat. lib. i, c. 30, 151 Cor. ix, 22. 
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kindness.” Let them show this charity in their writ- 
ings. by abstaining not only from false and groundless 
accusations but also from all intemperance and bitter- 
ness of language, all of which is contrary to the law of 
Christ and does but reopen sores as yet unhealed, see- 
ing that the slightest touch is a serious irritant to a heart 
whose wounds are recent. _ 

All that We have said here to individuals about the 
duty of charity We wish to say also to the peoples who 
have been delivered from the burden of a long war, in 
order that, when every cause of disagreement has been, 
as far as possible, removed, and without prejudice to the 
rights of justice, they may resume friendly relations 
among themselves. The Gospel has not one law of char- 
ity for individuals and another for States and nations, 
which are indeed but collections of individuals. The 
war being now over, people seem called to a general re- 
conciliation not only from motives of charity, but from 
necessity; the nations are naturally drawn together by 
the need they have of one another, and by the bond of 
mutual good-will, bonds which are today strengthened 
by the development of civilization and the marvelous in- 
crease of communication. 

Truly, as We have already said, this Apostolic See has 
never wearied of teaching during the war such pardon 
of offences and the fraternal reconciliation of the peo- 
ples, in conformity with the most holy law of Jesus 
Christ, and in agreement with the needs of civil life and 
human intercourse ; nor did it allow that amid dissension 
and hate these moral principles should be forgotten. 
With all the more reason then, now that the Treaties of 
Peace are signed, does it proclaim these principles as, 
for example, it did a short time ago in the Letter to the 
Bishops of Germany,’’ and in that addressed to the Arch- 
bishop of Paris.** 


A Papa CONCESSION. 


And this concord between civilized nations is main- 
tained and fostered by the modern custom of visits and 
meetings at which the Heads of States and Princes are 
accustomed to treat of matters of special importance. 
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So then, considering the changed circumstances of the 
times and the dangerous trend of events, and in order 
to encourage this concord, We would not be unwilling 
to relax in some measure the severity of the conditions 
justly laid down, by Our Predecessors, when the civil 
power of the Apostolic See was overthrown, against the 
official visits of the Heads of Catholic States to Rome. 
But at the same time We formally declare that this con- 
cession, which seems counseled or rather demanded by 
the grave circumstances in which today society is placed, 
must not be interpreted as a tacit renunciation of its 
sacrosanct rights by the Apostolic See, as if it acquiesced 
in the unlawful situation in which it is placed. Rather 
do We seize this opportunity to renew for the same rea- 
sons the protests which Our Predecessors have several 
times made, not in the least moved thereto by human in- 
terests, but in fulfilment of the sacred duty of their charge 
to defend the rights and dignity of this Apostolic See; 
once again demanding, and with even greater insistence 
now that peace is made among the nations that “for 
the Head of the Church, too, an end may be put to that 
abnormal condition which in so many ways does such 
serious harm to tranquility among the peoples.”?® 
Things being thus restored, the order required by jus- 
tice and charity re-established and the nations reconciled, 
it is mutch to be desired, Venerable Brethren, that all 
States, putting aside mutual suspicion, should unite in one 
league, or rather a sort of family of peoples, calculated 
both to maintain their own independence and safeguard 
the order of human society. What specially, amongst 
other reasons, calls for such an association of nations, 
is the need generally recognized of making every effort 
to abolish or reduce the enormous burden of the military 
expenditure which States can no longer bear, in order 
to prevent these disastrous wars or at least to remove 
the danger of them as far as possible. So would each 
nation be assured not only of its independence but also 


16Col. iii, 12. 

l7Litterae Apost. Diuturni, xv Jul. MCMXIX. 
1Epist. Amor Ille Singularis, vii Oct.. MCMXIX. 
Litt. Enc. Ad Beatissimi, i Nov., MCMXIV. 
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of the integrity of its territory within its just frontiers. 

The Church will certainly not refuse her zealous aid 
to States united under the Christian law in any of their 
undertakings inspired by justice and charity, inasmuch as 
she is herself the most perfect type of ,universal society. 
She possesses in her organization and institutions a won- 
derful instrument for bringing this brotherhood among 
men, not only for their eternal salvation but also for their 
material well-being in this world; she leads them through 
temporal well-being to the sure acquisition of eternal 
blessings. It is the teaching of history that when the 
Church pervaded with her spirit the ancient and barbar- 
ous nations of Europe, little by little the many and varied 
differences that divided them were diminished and their 
quarrels extinguished ; in time they formed a homogene- 
ous society from which sprang Christian Europe which, 
under the guidance and auspices of the Church, whilst 
preserving a diversity of nations, tended to a unity that 
favored its prosperity and glory. On this point St. 
Augustine well says: “This celestial city, in its life here 
on earth, calls to itself citizens of every nation, and forms 
out of all the peoples one varied society; it is not har- 
assed by differences in customs, laws and institutions, 
which serve to the attainment or the maintenance of 
peace on earth; it neither rends nor destroys anything 
but rather guards all and adapts itself to all; however 
these things may vary among the nations, they are all 
directed to the same end of peace on earth as long as 
they do not hinder the exercise of religion, which teaches 
the worship of the true supreme God.”2° And the same 
holy Doctor thus addresses the Church: “Citizens, peo- 
ples and all men, thou, recalling their common origin, 
shalt not only unite among themselves, but shalt make 
them brothers.” 


A Fina ExHortaTION. 


To come back to what We said at the beginning, We 
turn affectionately to all Our children and conjure them 
in the name of Our Lord Jesus Christ to forget mutual 
differences and offences and draw together in the bonds 
of Christian charity, from which none are excluded and 
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within which none are strangers. We fervently exhort 
all the nations, under the inspiration of Christian benevo- 
lence, to establish a true peace among themselves and join 
together in an alliance which shall be just and therefore 
lasting. And lastly We appeal to all men and all peo- 
ples to join in mind and heart with the Catholic Church 
and through the Church with Christ the Redeemer of 
the human race, so that We may address to them in 
very truth the words of St Paul to the Ephesians: “But 
now in Christ Jesus you who sometime were afar off, 
are made nigh by the blood of Christ. For He is our 
peace, who hath made both one, and breaking down the 
middle wall of partition . . . killing the enmities 
in himself. And coming He preached peace to you that 
were afar off and peace to them that were nigh.”?? 

Nor less appropriate are the words which the same 
Apostle addressed to the Colossians: “Lie not to one an- 
other : stripping yourselves of the old man with his deeds. 
And putting on the new, him who is renewed unto know- 
ledge according to the image of Him that created it. 
Where there is neither Gentile nor Jew, circumcision 
nor uncircumcision, Barbarian nor Scythian, bond nor 
free. But Christ is all and in all.”*8 

Meanwhile, trusting in the protection of Mary the Vir- 
gin Immaculate, who not long ago We directed should be 
universally invoked as “Queen of Peace,” as also in the 
intercession of the three Blessed to whom We have de- 
creed the honor of Saints, We humbly implore the Holy 
Ghost the Paraclete that He may “graciously grant to the 
Church the gifts of unity and peace,”** and may renew 
the face of the earth by a fresh outpouring of His 
charity for the salvation of all. As an earnest of these 
heavenly gifts and as a pledge of Our paternal benevo- 
lence, We impart with all Our heart to you, Venerable 
Brethren, to all your clergy and people, the Apostolic 
Benediction. 

Given at St. Peter’s, Rome, on May 23, the Feast of 
Pentecost, 1920, and in the sixth year of Our Pontificate. 

BEeneEpIct XV, Pope. 





De Civitate Deil. lib. xix, cap. 17. 


De Moribus Ecc. Cat. i, cap. 30. %Eph. ii, 12 et seq. 
%Col. iii, 9-11. *%Secreta in Solemn. Corpus Christi. 
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The Ethics of Strikes 


Josep J. Ayo, S. J. 
-TRIKES are not fresh pimples on the face of labor. 
Novels like Churchill’s “The Dwelling Place of Light,” 
Poole’s ““The Harbor,” and Hedges’ “Iron City” might 


incline one to imagine that this form of servile revolt 
is a twentieth-century addition to the world’s civiliza- 
tion. History, however, unblushingly offers evidence to 
the contrary. As far back as 1767 we read of an or- 
ganized weavers’ strike in Dublin that very nearly took 
the wool out of the woolen industry. By 1835, in fact, 
strikes had become so numerous that a New York paper 
asserted that “Strikes are all the fashion.” From 1881 
to 1905 there were, on an average, 1,470 strikes yearly. 
that is, four strikes a day for every day of the year. 
And few of us, I am sure, were not filled with amaze- 
ment by the estimates of the losses to labor and industry 
through strikes for the year 1919, published in the New 
York Sun, December 15, 1919: “Since January 1, this 
year, strikes in this country have cost labor about $723,- 
478,300. Meanwhile and incidentally capital was suffer- 
ing a loss approximating $1,266,357,450.” In New York 
State alone there were, between January 1 and Decem- 
ber 10, 1919, 278 strikes. 

' No honest student of industrial conditions will see in 
the labor agitators or professional malcontents the sole 
cause of these widespread and distressing upheavals. 
Unhappily, we have these agitators with us, and they 
certainly deliver smashing blows to industry, but to lay 
the whole blame of social disturbances at their door is 
a species of blind prejudice that engenders more harm 
than good. You could collect all these lurid figures into 
one great crowd, cast them into jail, and yet, sad to say. 
strikes would go merrily onward. “To see in the agitator 
the sole cause of a problem and a movement that girdles 
the planet is plain bankruptcy of intelligence.” 

Loosely speaking, a strike is any widespread quitting 
of work. Strictly considered, however, a strike may be 
defined as a concerted cessation of work on the part of a 
large number of workmen for the purpose of securing 
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the assent of an employer to certain specific demands. 
In the twenty-first annual report of the United States 
Commissioner of Labor, published in 1906, a strike is de- 
fined as “a concerted withdrawal from work by a part or 
all of the employees of an establishment, or several estab- 
lishments, to enforce a demand on the part of the em- 
ployes.” Hence a strike is an organized movement, 
involving a simultaneous cessation of work on the part 
of a number of workmen, not for the purpose of chang- 
ing their place of employment, but rather with the pur- 
pose and the prospect of regaining their old positions on 
better terms. 

Strikes may be distinguished into three classes: The 
direct strike, the sympathetic strike and the general strike. 
The direct strike is usually simple in form and is an 
organized cessation of work by a number of men labor- 
ing under the same industrial grievance. The late coal 
and steel strikes of unhappy memory are samples. A 
sympathetic strike, on the other hand, is not simple; it 
is hydra-headed. It is a strike of workers out of pure 
sympathy. It is, scientifically speaking, a concerted quit- 
ting of work by men justly treated for the removal of 
a grievance- or grievances of other workmen who have 
“struck” for their “rights.” As an example, suppose the 
brakemen of a railroad quit their work simply and solely 
because the trackmen, on strike for a demand for fewer 
hours and better pay, are fighting a losing battle against 
the company. The strike of the brakemen would be 
sympathetic. A general strike, the apple of the eye of 
syndicalism, means a concerted and morally universal 
quitting of work on the part of all workmen (prole- 
tariat) for the avowed and sole purpose of exterminating 
capitalism root and branch and installing the State, or 
trades unions, or soviets as the owner of the sources and 
the means of production. 


ArE STRIKES JUSTIFIABLE? 


Are strikes ever morally justifiable? The answer to 
this question is a large order. To throw a whole com- 
munity or a whole nation into chaos on the off-chance 
of benefiting oneself or one’s class or combination is play- 
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ing with vital issues and is not easily justified. No one 
will, however, dispute the workman’s clear right to quit 
his job at any time he wishes, provided that he does not 
thereby violate the conditions of a contract voluntarily 
and freely entered into. But when there is question of 
the right of a number of men to unite and formally agree 
to quit work simultaneously, involving by their action 
considerable inconvenience and financial loss to them- 
selves, and especially to their employers, then we have 
another pair of sleeves, and the case assumes a serious 
aspect. 

Let us study the simple or direct strike first. Moral- 
ists assert-that this form of strike is not in itself an evil ; 
that is to say, when considered apart from the circum- 
stances that usually attend and follow it, it is not unjust 
or wrong. But because of the grave character of the 
evil consequences that dog the steps of strikes, their moral 
justification depends wholly on the fulfilment of cer- 
tain obvious and necessary conditions. These condi- 
tions, which apply to any direct strike in any industrial 
center or plant, may be briefly stated thus: 1. There 
must be a sincere and genuine grievance to be remedied: 
such.as deprivation of living wage. (2) The strike must 
be the last resort, that is to say, safer and less drastic 
measures must have proved inadequate. (3) Supposing 
a sound prospect of ultimate success, the good results 
to be obtained must be reasonably proportional to the 
unseemly consequences of the strike to the community. 

The first of these conditions needs no comment. An 
action, in itself harmless, but accompanied by harmful 
effects, may not be placed unless a just cause makes it 
imperative. The second condition also seems clear. If 
a dispute between workmen and their masters can be 
settled by safer methods, then the parties thereto are 
morally bound to settle it accordingly. The third condi- 
tion contributes the bone of contention. It is based upon 
some undeniable dictates of the natural law. When God 
formed man he gave him a social nature, thereby ordain- 
ing that he work out his destiny in society. Now society, 
as we know, would be utterly impossible unless its mem- 
bers willingly submitted to certain sacrifices for the com- 
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mon welfare. Therefore, when discussing the morality 
of a strike, entailing as it does the exercise of violent 
human passions, we must carefully consider just how 
far it will affect the common welfare. 

When we come to study the sympathetic strike we 
find we are treading debatable and dangerous ground. 
Simply mention the sympathetic strike to some folk, and 
at once they begin to fashion thunderbolts. Even the 
authorities are at loggerheads. However, with a clear 
eye to complex, modern industrial conditions, we may 
distinguish two kinds of sympathetic strikes, and assert 
that one is wholly justifiable and the other doubtfully 
so, or not at all. 

Let us’ suppose a strike has been declared in one of 
the various branches of labor controlled by a single firm. 
The workmen have been summarily refused, say, a liv- 
ing wage—that is, a wage sufficient to support themselves 
and families in reasonable ‘comfort. Having failed to re- 
ceive redress, and knowing from sad experience the im- 
potence of courts and the strange unwillingness of the 
State to interfere, they have “struck” for their just de- 
mand. During the progress of a losing fight, they appeal 
for assistance to their fellow-workmen employed in other 
departments of the same plant. These latter, however, 
have no personal grievance, and yet, out of regard for 
the welfare of their less fortunate fellows, and after 
having made futile representations to the firm, they vote 
a sympathetic strike. Can such a strike be justified ? 

The answer is yes. ‘The mere continuance at work 
of the more fortunate workmen would assist the firm in 
its unjust treatment of the supposedly enslaved section of 
workmen. In the case cited the firm has, in effect, con- 
stituted itself the unjust aggressor by endeavoring eco- 
nomically to force men to be parties to a contract which 
is ethically indefensible. 


WHEN IS A SYMPATHETIC STRIKE JUSTIFIED? 


Suppose, now, that the unjustly treated workmen 
lodge their appeal for help with workmen hired by an 
entirely different firm. We take for granted that this 
latter firm is uniformly fair to its men. But, by extend- 
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ing its patronage to the unjust firm, it is, mayhap invol- 
tunarily, assisting it in its oppressive methods. Can we 
justify the workmen of the just firm in declaring a sym- 
pathetic strike against it, unless business relations with 
the unjust firm are severed? 

The answer is no longer simple. This sort of sympa- 
thetic strike is based on the doctrine of “tainted goods,” 
and, according to most moralists, seems to be ordinarily 
unlawful for several reasons. (cf. Cronin, “The Science 
of Ethics.” vol. II, p. 365.) In the first place, a strike 
of this kind is opposed to the nature of the labor contract. 
The workman hires out his labor to his employer, and 
by his contract gives the employer the full use and direc- 
tion of his labor. It is the employer’s business then to 
determine the nature and amount of the work to be per- 
formed and what goods are to be handled in the con- 
tract. Secondly, the immedigte effect of this kind of 
strike is not the favorable ending of the original strike, 
but the spreading of the strike. Thirdly, a strike of this 
kind carried to its logical extreme would mean a univer- 
sal quitting of work the country over for the sake of a 
comparatively small group of men. This militates against 
the principle that there must be a proportion between 
the means used and the effect to be obtained. 

To the general strike, as defined above, we can give 
short shrift. It is the pet of the Reds and the Bolshevists. 
Its one sole purpose is to overthrow the so-called capital- 
ist system and substitute sovietism, already shown to be 
unadulterated moonshine by thé autocratic measures of 
the Russian “Dictatorship of the Proletariat.” This kind 
of strike is wholly unjustifiable. Its aim, the total ex- 
tinction of private ownership in capital, cannot be justi- 
fied, and the means approved and adopted to accomplish 
this aim are strikingly unlawful. The capitalists of to- 
day, no matter how much we may wish to berate them, 
are bona-fide owners, and no one is justified in attempting 
to injure them, render their property useless and in 


myriad shady ways force them to surrender what is 
rightfully theirs. 





Inculcating Religious Habits 
From the Bombay “Examiner.” 


a we attend to the general range of habits which are 


common to humanity, we find that they are as a rule 
quite capable of looking after themselves—or rather, 
the world itself will look after them. But the same it 
not true of moral and religious habits of a purely per- 
sonal and private character, which are on the whole 
likely to decline just because the world does not look 
after them. 

Thus, in ordinary affairs of life, common-sense and 
experience force on the mind the value of self-control, 
prudent judgment and firm decision. People see that 
weaknesses of the opposite kind do not pay. They 
bring about trouble and result in failure. There are 
plenty of incentives to prudence and energetic and efficient 
conduct in all matters of business and social life. Religion 
is a far more delicate and precarious thing just because 
its roots are so deep down in the soul that they can easily 
be ignored, and because religion deals with issues which 
are invisible and far off. A man cannot trifle with his 
employer or his employee or his client or his friends and 
acquaintances, because they are face to face with him, 
and ready to bring things to a head as soon as ever 
something wrong is done. But it is easy to trifle with 
God, who is so out of sight and touch, and never inter- 
feres, and leaves one to oneself. It is easy also to trifle 
with one’s own eternal destiny, because it is something 
hidden in the remote future, or what can easily be viewed 
as remote. Hence arises a great practical difference. In 
ordinary and secular affairs of life, if a man is wanting 
in internal dispositions and qualities of character there 
are plenty of external forces to keep him in order, and 
make it worth his while to mind his p’s and q’s. On the 
contrary, religious observance normally is such a_per- 
sonal and private affair that no one is concerned with it 
except oneself; and if a man is not really strong in re- 
ligious principles of intellect and habits of will he is 
sure to become careless and negligent, and gradually to 
lose care and taste for religion altogether. 
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Let us: take an example. A boy, who has been well 
brought up in manners, deportment, social conduct, in- 
dustry, efficiency and the like, will find these qualities a 
valuable asset in life. Every falling off in these points 
will bring its punishment, while every exercise of the 
same good qualities brings its reward. Self-interest and 
the influence of the world will help a boy to keep them 
all up to the standard he has acquired at school, and 
even to carry on that standard to a higher degree of 
perfection. 

But with religion and private virtue it is quite different. 
The world does not care about religion, which it regards 
as altogether a personal affair, not to be openly obtruded 
before society. Most people will respect a religious man, 
but they will not look for religion and will not remark its 
absence. The same with private morality. A man must 
be just, truthful and honest in his dealings with others, 
and kindness and considerateness and charity are appre- 
ciated when shown. But what a man thinks or does 
secretly the world cares nothing about, and regards it 
as bad manners to pry into it or make a point against a 
man over it. The result is, a man can quietly drop religion 
and private morality and go to the dogs interiorly without 
any one outside caring a straw. In this respect a man 
finds himself reduced to complete solitude. There is no 
worldly interest, no expediency, no pressure of public 
opinion to keep him up. He stands alone with nothing 
between himself and God but his conscience; and con- 
science is a thing which is likely to become very dim in 
a world which ignores it and cares little about it. Hence, 
the only thing which helps to keep up a man’s religion and 
private virtue after school is a keen and vivid grasp of 
law and duty, and the habits which he has acquired of 
putting the principles of law and duty into practice. 
Now these habits will be of two kinds: (1) Mechanical 
habits, i. e., certain religious practices gone through at 
school under the pressure of routine; and (2) interior 
habits of carrying out those practices; not merely under 
compulsion as part of the routine, but as things which 
he values and wants to do, and would like to go on doing 
even if there were no routine to enforce them. 

Now comes the point. If the boy has been content 
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with merely mechanical habits, and has not acquired 
volitional habits while at school, there is a practical cer- 
tainty that as soon as the external pressure of school 
routine disappears, the whole practice will flop, if not 
immediately at least gradually. But if the training at 
school has been such as to induce volitional habits based 
on the principles of law and duty and a keen appreciation 
of the same, the boy has a very good chance of keeping 
up his religious practices for the rest of his life. 


ENCOURAGEMENT AT SCHOOL. 


But here another point comes in. At school the 
faithful performance of religious practices was not only 
supported by eternal routine but it also had the keen ap- 
preciation of the school authorities, which was a strong 
encouragement to persevere. But in the world this stimulus 
disappears. The world not only cares nothing about 
religion, but the whole environment makes against it. 
The benumbing effect of indifference; the bad example 
of others; a » Bree and one temptations to give up; 
the attractions of society and pleasure, the inconvenience 
of going to church or of saying night and morning 
prayers, the pressure of business which leaves little time ; 
the weariness and distaste for exertion when the work 
is over ; the feeling that I have a right to take a rest when 
I can get the chance—all these things accumulate into an 
almost overwhelming obstacle to keeping up the old fervor 
and regularity of practice. And so it is sure to subside 
sooner or later, unless the interior principles and habits 
of a strongly-knit character are there. Yet in how few 
will it be there! A strong character, especially, on such 
lines, is rare. If it were common we should not call it 
“strong” but “ordinary.” 

Thus, even under the best possible circumstance religion 
and virtue are things carried in fragile vessels, and un- 
likely to stand the test of a powerfully unfavorable en- 
vironment. And if so, where is the chance for the general 
turn-out of our schools, except where they are blessed by 
Providence on the one hand with a markedly deep natural 
tendency to piety and virtue, and on the other hand a 
favorable environment in which good influences predom- 
inate and bad influences are reduced to a minimum? 
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This is why, try how we may to develop sound character 
in our pupils by the most perfect methods most assidu- 
ously carried out, there are always sure to be a certain 
numbers of failures. This being the case, all we can do 
is to lay ourselyes out to do the very best which is possible, 
and then calmly leave the results to God. 

The influence of personal example in the teachers ; so 
that the children perceive that the teachers are them- 
selves under the same law which is being taught; that 
they do the same things themselves, and value them just 
as the children are taught to value them. Herein lies the 
great power of example. It is not merely a matter of 
imitation—the children doing things because they see the 
parent or master doing them. It is much more than this. 
If the parent or master despises or neglects doing what 
the children are taught to do, they naturally argue: “He 
says it is very good and necessary and important ; and yet 
he does not do it himself.. Hence, he evidently does not 
believe what he teaches; and why should we believe it?” 
Boys are quick in seeing through humbug, hypocrisy or 
inconsistency, and to draw conclusions. Hence, the deeper 
result is that the lesson loses its effect. The pupils fail 
to learn respect and reverence and conformity to the law, 
because they find that respect and reverence and con- 
formity absent in their elders and teachers. 

The method of inculcating religious practices must be 
just the same as that of inculcating law and duty. The 
children must be impressed with the greatness and nobility 
and excellence and value of religion, and the duty of 
practicing it, because of the fact that we are creatures of 
God, and that He has given us all we have, and deserves 
our greatest reverence, worship and service, and expects 
it of us. Secondly, that it is the greatest adornment of a 
man to realize his duties and throw himself into them, 
and fulfil them to the letter; and that the contrary is 
wrong, despicable, mean and discreditable to a man. 
The idea of man working out his own destiny for good, 
by using his powers as God meant them to be used, should 
be emphasized, because it is something positive, and ap- 
peals to the nobler instincts of the human mind. The idea 
of punishment must not, of course, be left out or slighted, 
as it is a decided help. But it should not be developed 
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so as to spread over the whole landscape, and to leave 
the pupils with the idea that a good life is chiefly a sort 
of police affair, and escape from hell is its great and all 
absorbing objective. Fear of punishment may be a strong 
help sometimes, but it is not the strongest and most per- 
manent help. Familiarity with the idea takes the edge off 
it, and leaves very little behind. Appeals to the nobility 
of virtue and the ideal, and to the satisfaction of doing 
one’s duty manfully, are much stronger and more lasting, 
because they have a dignity of their own, and provide ‘a 
positive incentive and inspiration upwards, while fear is 
rather a chilling paralyzing influence. 


Tue SupyeEctivE METHOD. 


We now have to say something in the way of caution 
against the excessive reliance on the subjective or per- 
sonal method of inducing piety. This consists of making 
use of persuasion, personal influence and various ex- 
pedients which appeal to the feelings of the pupils or 
induce them to adopt religious practices by a sort of 


magnetism from without. Such influence is obviously 
legitimate and helpful provided it does not become the 
chief engine of development, and does not take the place 
of devotional energy and enterprise developed from with- 
in. The great aim of our efforts is so to form the internal 
character (in this matter as in all others) by an appeal 
to the reason and the will; by imbuing the intellect with a 
sound knowledge of the necessity, importance and value 
of religion, which in turn will attract the will and induce 
in it the habit of loving and practicing piety. Such piety, 
being the spontaneous outcome of character, will be a 
sound and solid thing; and it will be the pupil’s own— 
the expression of his internal goodness. 

Pupils should be assiduous in religious exercises be- 
cause they are internally pious. If they are counted good 
because they are pious—that is, because they practice va- 
rious devotions—the probability is that their goodness is 
merely a make-believe, and their piety is without founda- 
tion; a thing induced by persuasion from without, or 
from the contagion of environment, or even merely a 
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concession to public opinion, or to the will of the author- 
ities and the routine of the school. 

To frequent the church for private devotions, or to 
frequent Confession and Communion because the masters 
urge it or persuade it, or because most of the boys do 
the same, or becatise it belongs to the credit of a reputable 
member of the school, is, of course, a thing not to be 
despised or opposed. But unless the motive lies deep 
down in the character of the boy it is not likely to outlive 
the school surroundings, because it is without foundation. 
The edifice is built on the sand; and as soon as the wind 
blows and the rain descends it will fall; and great will 
be the fall thereof. The mistake of inexperienced school- 
teachers is to think that if the boys are addicted regularly 
to such practices they are being trained in piety for their 
future life; that repetition of acts will induce a habit 
which will last. But a little psychology will cure this 
error. Habits formed merely under outward influence 
do not last. They are not so much habits as routine. As 
soon as the influence is removed and the environment is 
changed the routine will disappear. The formation of 
habits is quite a different thing. It is a shaping of the 
intellect and the will so that it becomes inherently formed 
in certain lines. It is true that if the interior disposition 
toward such habits is already in the boy, the adoption of 
specific practices under external influence will give point 
to those dispositions and develop. them. But you cannot 
be sure of this; and it is the business of school authorities 
to distrust the whole affair, unless they see distinctly that 
the interior disposition is there, or adopt methods for 
ensuring it by the direct appeal to reason and the will, and 
the direct exercise of the same. 








